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Seed Time. 


Now, by the rose’s crimson heart, 
And the robin’s brooding wing, 

There never dawned on the waiting earth 
So full and fair a spring ! 

For the splendor of uncounted Mays, 
Through many a century fled, 

Beams in the eyes of the latest-born— 
Heir of the lovely dead. 


O, the odor of the opening leaves 
Comes like a breath divine, 

And the mountain air is a richer draught 
Than Hebe’s rosiest wine ! 

The dells are blue with violets, 
And, over the garden wall, 

At the lightest waft of the south wind 
The apple blossoms fall. 


Thank God! we breathe the balmy air, 
We hear the soft winds blow, 

And our hearts are glad at the violet’s blue 
And the apple blossom’s snow ;— 

So, lightly down, through shower and shine, 
To the Summer-Land we go. 


Yet more! God’s dearer fields of Truth 
The centuries have ploughed, 

As, over them, through calm and storm 
His laborers, toiling, bowed ;— 

What shall we plant in the furrows wide 
Beneath His sun and cloud ? 


They cry to us, the glorious Dead, 
“ Why do ye linger so ? 
The soil was never so warm above, 
So mellow and moist below ;— 
We wrought to clear the cumbered ground, 
And yearn till the grain shall grow— 
Till the weeds are crushed in the garden bowers, 
And the rose and the lily blow.” 


O helping God ! we long for Thee ! 
Our hearts are all a-glow ! 

And the deeds of a loving life shall be 
The precious seed we sow,— 

For Hate may kill, but only Love 
Can make the roses blow !— 

Then gladly on, through shade or shine, 
To the Harvest Land we’ll go! 

—Independent. 


Dean. 





Wagner's Music and the Art of Singing. 
BY A SINGER. 


(Translated for this Journal from the Deutsche Musik-Zeitung, 
of Vienna.) 


Caspar. Thou knows’t my respite is nearly up. 
Samiel. To-morrow! Freyschiitz. 


The scene from the Wolfs Glen in Weber’s 
Freyschiitz, beginning with the words above, was 
constantly floating before me lately, when I 
heard and saw for the first time the Lohengrin. 


The painful situation, into which Caspar has 
fallen in regard to Samiel and to difficult intona- 
tion, seemed reproduced continually with rare in- 
terruptions, and I could not help fancying that 
this extremely characteristic little scene had fur- 
nished the model for Wagner's intention. It seem- 
ed to me to be the grain of mustard seed, which 
had struck its roots so deep in Wagner, until 





there stood out an exotic tree at last, of which 
the Future is to pluck the fruit, although to 
many it seems like the Upas tree, the breath 
whereof is deadly. 

I purposely held no text (libretto) in my hand, 
either before or during the opera; I was even 
sorry that I knew the subject beforehand. My 
object was to receive an immediate impression ; I 
had a right to expect that from a composer who 
makes so much account of the genius of the 
word. 

But I did not fully understand the text.—Un- 
questionably Wagner’s reformatory ideas with 
regard to the purification of the Opera from 
many disturbing incongruities are great; the ge- 
nius of the German language especially has much 
tothank him for. But in his battling for the 
word, he has become its slave, and with him too 
the bearer of the word—the singer. 

If Wagner’s intention is to sacrifice melody 
and rhythm in favor of the word, and if in spite 
of the best efforts of the singers I am unable to 
understand the text precisely, than I have lost 
that very commentary to his music, for the sake 
of which he has sacrificed specific melody. 

If I find myself condemned in the opera to 
understand nothing of the text, shall I not gain 
by going to another opera where I may at least 
hear melody and singers? Or else I must learn 
the text by heart and hear the opera repeatedly, 
to catch the intentions of the composer. 

In the midst of the opera the odd thought oc- 
curred to me: “ Were it not better if Wagner 
wrote an opera merely for ballet, that is to say, 
for mimics? Then there would be no sort of 
disturbance ; the words sung, which one never 
rightly seizes on account of the eternal obligato 
reflection of the instruments, would be replaced 
by a printed programme, and programme music 
is just now flourishing in full bloom. 

For Wagner the singer is merely an instrument, 
aspeaking-trumpet of his tones, whom you may act- 
ually—with the text before you—understand. But 
why trouble oneself with this last tradition of the 
opera, the singers—so easily replaced by mimics 
and a printed programme ? Put it boldly out of 
the way, this last one; make an opera without 
singers, and lo! the Art-work of the Future 
stands before you ! 

The singer, as the interpreter of Wagner’s 
music, who merely has to bring the commentary 
thereto—the text (with suitable mimic action of 
course), surely does not deserve so much regard, 
as to be allowed to come to words, when he is no 
longer allowed to come to melody. Or is that 
melody, perhaps, which falls like crumbs from the 
rich table of the instrumentalists ? 

If Wagner has a melody, it is commonly a 
mere harmonic accident, a melody not self-sub- 
sistent, begotten by the over-richness of his har- 
mony ; and if one of them happen to stray into 
a singer’s mouth, it is for the most part a decla- 
matory chance melody thanklessly dragged after 
the word. 

Wagner strives, as it is well known, to blend 





the two historically recognized and well settled 
facts: Recitative and Cantabile, into one, and 
produce a unique style; and what will be the 
result? An abortion—neither fish nor flesh—a 
Recitative that tries to be Cantabile, a Cantabile 
that tries to be Recitative—an Arioso—every- 
thing you please, but which is nothing but spec- 
ific Wagner Music of the Future—From Wag- 
ner’s excessive puritanism also springs his anxious 
surveillance of the singer element, a despotism 
quite as little justified as the despotism of the 
singers was in the preceding century, as opposed 
to the better conviction of the composer. _The 
technical qualification of the singer has ceased to 
be of any account; the capital of his voice lies 
unproductive. The singer must be actor, panto- 
mimist, declaimer, must have strong voice and 
lungs, health and long life, if possible. All this 
the singer may and must have; if he have this, 
he may make his tedious mordente this way and 
that way; but the melting charm of a Sontag’s 
or Lind’s voice must pass for little ;—that would 
disturb the ensemble, would divert the public from 
the composition in favor of a cultivated, noble 
voice; the composer might for a moment be ig- 
nored ; the Art-work might be sullied, the prin- 
ciple profaned. 

If it is made out, that the old, genuine art of 
singing is lost, and must be re-discovered, it is 
equally true also, that salvation for it is not, surely, 
to proceed from Richard Wagner. Already 
there are many singers, who can sing only Wag- 
ner, which on one side seems an excellence, but 
which in fact proves, that the idea of a pure can- 
tabile has already become a real rarity. 

If to a composer like Wagner we hear attrib- 
uted the most accurate knowledge of instrumen- 
tation, yet in many quarters it is maintained, not 
without justice, that he is a second voice-murder- 
ing Verdi. 

It was with real satisfaction that I heard the 
sparingly introduced song-oases loudly greeted 
by the public; the callings out were doubtless 
intended in the second place for the singers, when 
they succeeded in solving their ungrateful prob- 
lems; the public knows how to respect such 
cheerful sacrifices. 

There are signs and wonders just now, which 
may well confound the most inveterate Zukunfis 
man. In Berlin the back-sliding public listens 
to the seductive sounds of a—Rossini, from the 
mouths of technically cultivated Italian song-ar- 
tists; in Berlin the most incredible things occur ; 
the idolatrous people dance there about the gold- 
en calf of melody.—Who will wonder if the 
thirsting people yield themselves confidingly to 
melody so long denied them, gushing from what 
they had believed a dried up spring, because a 
man, from obstinate riding to death of principles 
(if not from poverty) had thrown away the 
good with the bad, and had humbled the 
bearers (interpreters) of his operas (to speak 
with Berlioz) to the condition of his slaves! 

O divine Mozart, should’st thou come back to 
earth, thou surely wouldst not, even as a man of 















































the future, deny thine own nobility of genius; 
and even if it were with newly enlarged means 
ot modern instrumentation, thou wouldst not for- 
get to write thy operas for thy singers. 


Ready-made Puffing. 

The author of the Liglow Papers wished to save 
the world the trouble of criticizing his performance, 
and inserted, at the opening of the volume, a series 
of newspaper commentaries. He made them him- 
self; and they were at least as impartial and as ap- 
posite as they would have been if they had been the 
genuine expression of newspaper criticism. The ex- 
ample set in fun on the other side of the Atlantic has 
never been seriously followed on this side, but very 
near approaches have been made to this culminating 
stroke of puffing. Here, however, the publisher, 
and not the author, generally undertakes the busi- 
ness. The opinions of the press are collected and 
clustered beneath the advertisement of the book's 
title. There are many stages in the art with which 
this is done. The lowest stage is scarcely distin- 
guishable from the method adapted by the author of 
the Biglow Papers. Those of our readers who have 
purchased books at railway-stalls may have observed 
that one of the most enterprising purveyors of that 
kind of literature fills the initiatory pages of his vol- 
ume with accounts of other books he has published, 
and that the titles are followed by disjointed criticisms 
to which the name of no paper whatever is attached. 
Certainly there is no fraud in this. Rather there is a 
sublime contempt for the public in inserting criticisms 
which do not even pretend to be the criticisms of any 
one, What a curious trade it must be to have the 
composition of these irresponsible bursts of admira- 
tion! Their author and the poet retained by Messrs. 
Moses must survey life from the oddest point of 
view. For both do their work well, and yet they 
must have the most fixed conviction of the inexhaust- 
ible folly of the world. Their fellow-creatures are so 
constituted as to be sure to be tickled by the most 
palpable devices and yet are worth tickling neatly. 
There must be a kind of cynical and monotonous fun 
in penning these criticisms. A new novel, for ex 
ample, is written hy A. B. and is put into the puffer’s 
hands. He invents a number of little epigrammatic 
sentences which seem to have come from half the 
newspapers in England, and are ranged in a series 
under the advertisement of the novel. “ A. B. has 
eclipsed himself.” “ Here we once more have our 
favorite, A. B., with his old quiet pathos, and more 
than his old aptimde for adventure, passion, and 
philosophy.” “ Pregnant, practical, precise,” and 
soon. ‘The next stage in this branch of pafting is to 
add the name of a paper no one ever heard of. The 
Ross Sentinel thinks “ A. B.’s book a better realiza- 
tion of the ideal of fiction, than we have seen since 
the days of Pelham and Tom Jones.’ ~The Inverary 
Freeman considers that “ A. B.’s novel may safely 
lie in the lap of youth and on the toilette table of 
beauty.” We believe it to have been a well directed 
contempt for the panegyrics of these obscure journals 
that drove the publisher to whom we have alluded 
into the simpler aud honester plan of having no four- 
nals mentioned at all. Then comes the stage in 
which the puffs aro real extracts from real criticisms, 
but, the context boing entirely omitted, the praise is 
rather invented than borrowed. For example, the 
critic has perhaps really said, “A. B.’s novel is 
well written, considering that, as he tells us, he only 
took a month to compose it, but this foolish haste 
and his inherent vulgarity have spoilt his plot, which 
he has borrowed from a well-known French tale, and 
which in itself is very interesting.” In the puffing 
advertisement this criticism is somewhat abridged, 
and appears thus—* A. B.’s novel is well written, 
and the plot is very interesting.” Of course, really 
respectable publishers who insert newspaper crit- | 
icisms in their advertisements deal quite fairly 
with the public, and only repeat what has been ac- | 
tually said, but the advertisements followed by liter- | 
ary criticisms which proceed from such houses form 
but a small portion of the whole. 

But what is an author to do who is unknown, or 
who cannot get his publisher to do all this for him ? 
How is he to help himself? We can tell our readers 
exactly what, as a matter of fact, authors have adopt- 
ed as their best engine of puffing. They print on 
seperate pieces of paper, about a dozen short, telling 
extracts from their work, taking care to put the full 
title of the book at the tail of each extract. We 
have lately received a packet of such extracts, and 
the volume from which these extracts came bore the 
magnificent and imposing title of Grossmith’s Gov- 
ernment upon First Principles. This packet was ac- 
companied by a letter from the author, intimating 
that these extracts might be conveniently inserted in | 
a review of the book, and that, if this were done, he | 

















would do us the favor of advertising in our columns. 
Only to think of a man writing on First Principles 
and going in for such a little job as this! Certainly 
it is a disappointing world. In his volume, nothing 
is half good enough or great enough for Mr. Gros- 
smith. He finds fault with the British Constitution 
and the Established Church. He wants to establish 
a pure theocracy; he cannot put up with any gov- 
ernment unless it is “ based upon the pure, innocent, 
and good.” He has got a scheme for paying off the 
National Debt in two years. He asks a quantity of 
questions easier to ask than to answer. For instance, 
“ Why have not the State and Protestant Church 
adopted Plato?” He is a learned man, and knows 
Hebrew, and Sanscrit, and Greek, and in fact almost 
every language, except perhaps English. And yet 
the end of it all is, that he offers to advertise, if the 
right extracts are inserted in a review. The worst 
of it is, that we cannot suppose that these pages of 
extracts were printed merely to be used once. These 
telling paragraphs must have been offered elsewhere, 
and the author of a theocracy has, we fear, inaugu- 
rated the advent of “ the innocent and the good ” by 
a sly attempt at wholesale corruption. 


Among the thousand shades of puffing, these news- 
paper criticisms from no newspapers, and these ex- 
tracts offered with a pledge of advertising, are per- 
haps the coarsest; but they make us think of the 
nicer and finer shades from which it is so much 
more difficult to free ourselves. The most innocent, 
and yet in some ways the most dangerous, form of 
puffing is that which takes the form of habitual, lav- 
ish, undiscriminating praise. We do not find fault 
with mere friendly criticism. Critics are men, and 
cannot avoid having tenderness for their friends. We 
may all honestly overrate the performances of a per- 
son whose works have much more beauty and mean- 
ing for us than for others, because we can sce in 
them traces of character that we know and like. It 
is not dishonest to deal gently with the faults in our 
friend’s book that we cannot help seeing. We do 
not even seriously quarrel with such an infantine au- 
dacity of friendship as recently prompted the author 
of a book on British novelists to include in the list 
his friend who was only going to write a fiction. 
But what we dislike is the habit of being evenly and 
universally civil to everybody. The same fear of 
small evils and hopes of small gains which prompts 
the coarser efforts of puffing prompts also this civil- 
itv. Perhaps the critic is sometimes sincere. He 
likes namby-pamby writing, provided it accords with 
his school of theology, or betrays the power of catch- 
ing his favorite smartness of language. But very 
often the critic allows himself to think so because he 
fears, if he reflected further, he might have to say 
things which would raise up enemies to himself per- 
sonally, or to his friends, or to the publication in 
which he is interested. Thus he becomes encircled 
in a conventional sphere of laudatory platitudes. He 
is also haunted by a fear lest he should discourage a 
writer who, like himself, is trying to write his best, 
who has done as well as he could, and has to make 
his way. 

All this runs into puffing. A critic has nothing to 
do with the feelings or prospects of a writer. If a 
book is a bad book or a foolish book, it is his busi- 
ness, so far as he can, to prevent it having influence 
or success. If soft hitting will not effect this, he 
must hit hard. It is not by any means a pleasant 
thing—and, at the moment, it is by no means an im- 
proving thing—to sit down and think how an attack 
on a book can be made as telling and severe as pos- 
sible. But a bad book is a critic’s enemy; and there 
is no use in firing with blank cartridge at a foe that 
it is our duty to get rid of. Fifty years ago, criticism 
was much more sharp and stinging that it is now. 
We do not wish to return to the sharpness and pun- 
geney of that time, because the fierceness and the at- 
tack thea originated in the fact that the critic and the 
criticized belonged to different political parties. We 
have become wisely tolerant of difference of opinion ; 
but in doing so, we have become unwisely tolerant of 
difference of merit. On the face of it, all this uni- 
formity of favorable opinion is absurd. Every sec- 
ond book that is published, at least, meets with what 
is called a welcome from the press ; and yet every one 
agrees that most books published are very bad. 

Peop!e like our friend of the First Principles do 
good in their way, and by a kind of accident. From 
time to time they bring some peculiarly bad sort of 
puffing into contempt. They expose the machinery 
by which a stupid trick is worked, and for the future 
the public is so far more fastidious as to require ma- 
chinery of a finer and more delicate construction. 
Henceforth, when we see an extract from a book no 
one ever heard of stuck between two accounts of 


| gieantic cauliflowers, we shall know that it is all 


mere “ Grossmith,” and shall look to the advertise- 
ment sheet to see if the compliment to Plato and pur- 
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ity has been paid for. Soon the public will begin to 
disregard the flattering encomiums from anonymous 
panegyrists that accompany the additions to Railway 
Libraries. Already we have got so far that the illus- 
trative aneedotes that go to prove the unrivalled ex- 
cellence of some sort of snuff, spectacles, or pills are 
generally required to be paid for and proclaimed as 
advertisements, and not inserted, as formerly, among 
pieces of public intelligence. The whole character 
of the English press gradually improves. If we take 
the exceptional instances, and contrast them with the 
highest standards, we find much to condemn and re- 
gret. There is an infinitude of twaddle, of prejudice 
and bigotry in nine-tenths of English newspapers ; 
but still it is not only much the best press that has 
ever existed, but it is a great deal better than any other 
country could produce. If we compare it during 
any two periods, can we doubt that it becomes more 
decent, honester, and betterinformed? What it fails 
in is in power and freedom of thought. Puffing in 
some shape or other has too strong a hold of it. It 
sings in a very mild way the praises of all the sects 
and cliques and interests that occupy the country. 
It puffs whatever an orthodox majority thinks wor- 
thy of being puffed in politics, society, and religion. 
This puffing acts as a lamentable hindrance to inde- 
pendent thought. But, in the end, we have little 
doubt that independent thought will master it. It 
ought to be acknowledged that puffing is only one 
side of toleration. Praising everybody is a silly ex- 
aggeration of enduring everybody. Toleration is 
the great lesson of the present day; but, as it is 
purely negative, it will, we may hope, be followed by 
something that is fit to fill the vacant place which 
toleration hus cleared. What we now think the finer 
shades of puffing may then perhaps seem as absurd 
as the imbecile stratagems of an author who expects, 
by forwarding a bundle of extracts, to procure a fav- 
orable notice of a book beginning with an inquiry 
into the Sanscrit name of the Deity, and ending with 
a plan for raising a revenue of four hundred millions 
a year without any one feeling the burden. 





Mr. Macfarren’s “Christmas” Cantata. 


The cantata of Christmas (produced for the first 
time at the last concert of the Musical Society of 
London*), will undoubtedly add to the high reputa- 
tion already enjoyed by its composer, whose May-Day 
(originally produced at the Bradford Festival of 
1856) created so lively an impression at one of the 
pertormances of the Musical Society of London, last 
year. That May-Day was a work of remarkable 
ability, was universally admitted ; but that Christmas 
has still greater merit is, we think, unquestionable. 
On the whole, it may be unhesitatingly stated, that 
no English musician, from the time of Purcell to the 
present epoch, has written anything in its way more 
genuine and masterly. With the poem, Mr. Mac- 
farren has been quite as fortunate as in the instance 
of the Bradford cantata. The subject may be less 
essentially dramatic, but it has been treated by Mr. 
Oxenford so ingeniously that, in the absence of any 
bona fide story, we have a stirring dramatic scene, 
every incident of which is more or less interesting. 
The cantata opens with an antiphonal chorus, in 
which the two choirs alternately celebrate the dark 
and the bright side of winter. The gramblers be- 
gin :— 

2nd Choir.— The trees lift up their branches bare 

Against the sky : 
Through the keen and nipping air, 
For spring’s return they seem to cry, 
As the winds with solemn tone 
About them sadly moan.” 
Whereupon the advocates of the frost period retort :— 
lst Choir.— Old Winter's hand is always free, 
He scatters diamonds round, 
They dart their light from every tree, 
They glisten on the ground. 
Then who shall call the branches bare 
When gens like those are sparkling there.” 

At the conclusion of this Penillion-like contest, the 
opponent minstrels chime together—in song, at least, 
if not in sentiment :— 

2nd Choir.—*‘ Come in, and closely shut the door 

Against the wintry weather ; 
Of frost and snow we'll think no more 
While round the fire we sit together.” 
Ist Choir.—“ Rush out from every cottage door, 
Tis brave and bracing weather ; 
A madder throng ne’er met before, ' 
Than those which now have come together.” 

The music expresses with great felicity the con- 
tending feelings suggested by the words—the strains 
allotted to the proselytes of wimter being as energetic 
and jovial as those in which its detractors give vent 
to their antipathy are lugubrious. This fine choral 
introduction is succeeded by a recitative and romance 
for soprano, “ Welcome blest season ’’—an apostro- 


*Wednesday, May 9th. 
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phe to Christmas, the general tone and purport of 
which may be gathered from the opening lines of the 
second division :— 
** Christmas comes; and friends that long have parted 
Meet to change the loving grasp once more; 
Many who have wandered, weary hearted, 
Gladly seek the old familiar door.” 

The soft and soothing character of this piece is in 
thorough keeping, and rarely have the endearing as- 
sociations connected with the subject been wedded to 
more graceful melody. The romance gives way to 
the famous old English “carol,” first given in uni- 
son by the chorus; then with harmony, on which 
two sections of the choir are engaged, while the other 
two sing the tune ; and lastly, in combination with a 
new subject, in a different measure, allotted to the 
orchestra, the theme of the “carol” being sustained 
by the entire choir as a plain song. The effect of all 
this is as fresh and vigorous as the contrivance is 
masterly. The next division consists of a “ Christ- 
mas tale ”—-for contralto solo, with chorus— 

‘** A bleak and kindless morning had broke on Althenay, 
Where, shunning Danish foemen, the good King Alfred lay.” 

This is built upon the story of King Alfred, on the 
eve of a victory over the Danes, relinquishing his 
last loaf of bread in favor of a mendicant pilgrim— 
and is so admirably treated in the poem, that had we 
space we should be tempted to cite it in ertenso. We 
must be content, however, to add that the music is 
worthy of the poetry, and that in the introductory re- 
citatives the imitation of the old English style of 
melody—which, by the way, is a prevalent and char- 
acteristic feature of the whole cantata—is here most 
signally successful. The burden, at the termination 
of each verse,— 

“The heavenly King who reigns on high 
Bless him who hears the poor man’s cry,” 
first delivered by the solo voice, and then echoed, in 
full harmony, by the chorus, has something analogous 
to the response of the people in Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
(Part I.), when the prophet petitions for rain, the 
serene loveliness of which, however, it modestly em- 
ulates, without in the slightest degree being open 
to the charge of plagiarism. An exquisite little duct 
for women’s voices “Little children, all rejoice ’— 
agreeably contrasts with the foregoing. The words 
remind us that to manhood the enjoyment of to-day 
may be checkered with anxious thoughts for the mor- 
row, while, to childhood, the happiness of the mo- 
ment is all in all, tempered by no sad experience, 
weakened by no conflicting doubt. The contrast is 
well presented in the last four lines :— 
“ There is not a joy so true, 
But we dread its change to sorrow; 
Ah, it is pot so with you, 
Having days without a morrow.” 
Nothing can be more unaffected and spontaneous 
than the music to which Mr. Macfarren has wedded 
this duet. The jinale--in chorus throughout—rep- 
resents a festive celebration of the Christmas day’s 
amusements, the various incidents that make up the 
sum of its substantial cheer and innocent sports be- 
ing successively portrayed in brief and appropriate 
terms. The mistletoe, with its envied privileges, is, 
of course, not overlooked. Here the chorus again 
assumes the antiphonal form, the first choir giving a 
(useless) warning :— 
Nay, be cautious, gentle maid, 
As you pass that hanging bough 
With the berries white arrayed; 
For there’s one has made a vow 
That those lips he will invade: 
And he'll keep it, we’re afraid.” 
To which the second choir emphatically retorts by 
repudiating the idea of mistletoc-law ever being 
abolished. Perish the thought! The wassail-bowl, 
blind-man’s buff, snap-dragon, &c., ad infinitum, are 
all remembered ; and the suhjoined “ general chorus” 
brings this merry cantata to an end :— 
‘* Varied sports the evening close, 
Dancers form in busy rows; 
Hoodwink’d lovers roam about, 
Hope to find the right one out, 
And when they fail how merry is the shout! 
Round yon flickering flame of blue 
Urchins sit—an anxious crew; 
Dainties rich the bold invite, 
While from the fire the timid shrink with fright. 
Welcome all, welcome all. 
Tis merry now in the vaulted hall, 
The mistletoe is over head, 
The holly flaunts its berries red, 
The wassail-bow] goes gaily round, 
Our mirth awakes the echoes round, 
All eyes are bright, all hearts are gay, 
Thus ends our Christmas day.” 

In setting this concluding scene, Mr. Macfarren 
has produced a most effective and exhilarating cli- 
max to a composition that does him equal credit in 
an artistic and a national sense; the thoroughly 
English tone which he has maintained from first to 
last—while only interpolating one existing melody 
(the “carol ””)—being no less worthy of admiration 
than its abstract musical beauties, or the ingenious 





contrivance and successful treatment for which it is 
everywhere remarkable. A question might be legit- 
imately raised as to whether, when—the subject-mat- 
ter being national—-the aim of a composer is to pre- 
serve a strictly national feeling, the point of view 
should be, invariably and asa sine gud non, taken 
from the English melody of between two and three 
centuries ago? Noone will deny that the Italians, 
French, and Germans, have a national style of music 
at the present time; and yet Rossini, Auber, and 
Weber—who may fairly be accepted as types of their 
respective nationalities—have little or nothing in 
common with their harmonious ancestors of ages 
back. Christmas is as appropriate to the nineteenth 
as to the sixteenth century ; and Mr. Oxenford might 
with quite as much justice have parodied the ver- 
nacular of Spenser and Jonson as Mr. Macfarren the 
melody that prevailed in the time of Elizabeth, or 
during that which suceceded the Restoration. We 
are bound to add that in Christmas this imitation of 
the elder melody is not slavishly done, and that sev- 
eral numbers—instance the romance (for soprano), 
the song about King Alfred (for contralto), and the 
charming duet for women’s voices—while quite as 
English as the rest, are the unquestionable inspira- 
tions of an Englishman, »y the side of whom even 
Sir Roger de Coverly would figure as an ancient. 
But in his choruses, Mr. Macfarren seems to have 
considered it indispensable to seek his tune at the 
same well as his forefathers. | Were we not convine- 
ed that this gentleman is one of the few capable of 
writing music, neither Italian, French, nor German, 
nor even a mixture of the three, but purely English, 
and at the same time English of the period in which 
we live, we should have refrained from these remarks, 
and indeed from any critical objection, satisfied with 
awarding well-earned praise to a composition of dis- 
tinguished merit and originality. 

The performance on the whole was remarkable— 
considering that the work had only the benefit of a 
single rehearsal (a fact, by the way, of which the 
Musical Society of London, while professing so 
mueh, has no reason to brag). The principal singers 
—Madames Lemmens, Sherrington and Sainton— 
were all the composer could possibly have desired, 
both in their solos and in their duet. The band, too, 
urder Mr. Alfred Mellon, as usual, did wonders ; but 
the chorus was by no means as efficient as might 
have been wished on such an occasion as the first 
public trial of a new and important work by an Eng- 
lish composer. The audience, however, thoroughly 
delighted with the music, were not merely indulgent 
but enthusiastic in their applause. There is, indeed, 
every reason to believe that this performance will 
prove the forerunner of others, and that Christmas is 
destined to add one more to the brief catalogue of 
lasting musical works which our national repertory 
can boast.”—London Musical World, May 12. 





Tne Paris Orera.—A plan relative to the con- 
struction of a new opera-house in Paris has been ex- 
posed to public inspection at the Mairie of the 9th 
arrondissement, in the Rue Drouot. The following 
history of the French opera will interest some of our 
readers. The French opera carries us as far back as 
the poet Baif, who, under the reign of Charles IX., 
assembled together a musical company, exclusively 
devoted to religious compositions. They held their 
mectings in a house in the Rue des Fosses Saint Vic- 
tor, and were protected by the king. It was not until 
the ministry of Cardinal Mazarin, that the opera was 
in earnest introduced into France : at that period the 
words and music were Italian. The first opera in 
the French language was produced at Vincennes, and 
afterwards at the Hotel de Nevers, in 1659. It was a 
“ Pastorale ” in five acts—the words by Abbé Perrin ; 
music by Gambert, organist of Saint Honoré, and 
composer to the queen mother. Ten years afterward 
the Abbe Perrin obtained letters patent, authorizing 
him to “establish in Paris, and other towns of the 
kingdom, musical academies for singing in public, as 
carried out in Italy, Germany, and England.” <A 
theatre was soon opened in the tennis grounds of the 
Rue Mazarine; the opera of ‘ Pomona” was repre- 
sented, but without success; and the estublishment 
was threatened with complete ruin, when Louis XIV. 
by new letters patent, invested Lulli with the privi- 
lege of founding in Paris, on the largest scale, a 
royal academy of music. It was on the tennis- 
grounds of Bel-Air, in the Rue de Vaugirard, near 
the Palace of Luxembourg, that Lulli placed his 
theatre : it was opened on the 15th November, 1772, 
by the first representation of ‘“ Les Fétes de l Amour 
et de Bacchus.” The death of Molitre having left 
the theatre of the Palais Royal unoccupied, Lalli 
transferred his opera there. On the 5th April, 1763, 
a terrible fire destroyed the opera-house; and the 
24th January following, the singers took possession 
of the “ Theatre des Machines,” which formed part 





| of the Palace of the Tuilleries. In the meanwhile 


the reconstruction of that of the Palais Royal pro- 
ceeded actively, and the inauguration took place on 
the 26th January, 1770, by the reproduction of Ra- 
meau’s opera of “ Zoroaster.” A new conflagration 
reduced the building once more to ashes. “ On the 
8th June, 1781,” says Mercier, “a rope of the pros- 
cenium took fire by coming in contact with one of 
the lights, set fire to the curtain, the curtain to the 
scenery, which spread the flames throughout tho 
boxes. All the theatre was consumed.” 

In seventy-five days a temporary house was con- 
structed on the Boulevart Saint Martin, under the di. 
rection of Lenoir, (called Le Romain), an architect 
of some talent. This theatre, actually that of the 
Porte Sainte Martin (in which the “‘ Closerie de Gé- 
nets,” a chef d’ceuvre of the modern French drama, 
is now nightly represented), was first opened to the 
public by the first representation of ‘‘ Adele de Pon- 
thieu,’* an opera in three acts, the words by Saint 
Mare, music by Piccini. In 1794, the opera quitted 
the Boulevart, and was installed in the theatre built 
by order of La Demoiselle Montuansier, in the Rue 
de Richelieu, opposite the Bibliothéque Impériale, 
where it remained twenty-four years. On the open- 
ing representation in this house, for the first time 
benches were placed in the pit. The present French 
Opera-house was built on the spot formerly occupied 
by the Hotel de Choiseu!, by M. Debret, architect. 





La Juive. 

The New York Musical World gives the fol- 
lowing abstract of the plot of Halévy’s famous 
opera, which has been attracting so much atten- 
tion in New York, as produced by Maretzek at 
the Winter Garden. 


The scene of the celebrated opera is laid in the 
city of Constance; the time about the year 1414. 

The curtain rises and displays a representation of 
a public square ; on the right are seen the doors of a 
church; on the left stands the store of Lazarus, the 
Jewish goldsmith and jeweler. 

The first act introduces us to Leopold, Prince of 
the Empire, who has but just returned from a cam- 
paign against the Hussites, and if ‘ncognito, awaiting 
a public reception which the ecclesiastical and lay 
authorities have vouchsafed to him. 

He is discovered in the disguise of an humble pain- 
ter, hunting for the habitation of Lazarus the Jew, 
with whose daughter, Rachel, he has become violent- 
ly smitten. 

The day is full of interest. It has been proclaim- 
ed a general holiday, and a grand procession of prin- 
ces and prelates is about to enter the city for the pur- 
pose of holding a grand council. The nation has 
recently been vexed by infidels ; and he retires, and 
the council is convened to determine in what way 
the ascendancy obtained in late victories may best be 
maintained. 

Lazarus, who is not only a thrifty and industrious 
type of his tribe, but a Jew, proud of his ancient 
faith, disregards the general holiday, and pursues his 
labor as a goldsmith. 

Ruggiero, an over zealous magistrate of the city, 
who has just read the proclamation to eager masses 
of holiday loving citizens, perceives that Lazarus 
and his daughter Rachel heed it not. Indignant at 
this apparent disrespect to his authority, he orders 
their arrest, on the ground that they are contumacious 
infidels. Lazarus pleads that being an Israelite he is 
exempt from Christian laws. Ruggiero cries out 
that he thus imprecates the Christian faith, and Laz- 
arus replies sternly that he has cause to do so, seeing 
that his children have perished upon the pyre by its 
edicts. 

Ruggiero condemns them to death. 

At this moment Cardinal di Brogni, president of 
the grand council, enters, and the prisoners are plac- 
ed before him. He recognizes in Lazarus the features 
of a man who had witnessed the destruction of his 
wife and daughter, in a conflagration of his palace 
at Rome, before he, the Cardinal, was a follower of 
the Cross. The goldsmith recalls the circumstances 
to the Cardinal’s mind, and touched by the remem- 
brance of the agony he then endured, the latter par- 
dons the Jew, appeasing the pene by saying that 
if rigor and violence made him hate the Christian 
faith, it is but right that forgiveness and clemency 
should be allowed to reclaim his heart. 

Lazarus accepts the Cardinal’s mercy with ill-favor, 
and retires to his store. ' 

The crowd having dispersed, Leopold once more 
comes on the scene, and sings a serenade to Rachel. 

The laws which separated Christians from Jews in 
those days were of the most stringent character. 
The penalty of intercourse was death to both. For 
this and for other religious reasons, the Jews were 
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especially cantious of any intimacy between the 
members of their own families and those of Chris- 
tians. 

Leopold, fully aware of these circumstances, yet 
eager to gain the smile of Rachel, pretends to be an 
Israelite, and assumes the name of Samuel. 

An interview takes place between the maiden and 
her lover, and Rachel finally makes an appointment 
to meet him at her father’s house on an approachin 
holy feast, when all the sons of Israel are receiver 
under his hospitable roof with kindness and equal 
fayor. 

The interview is then interrupted by the return of 
the populace, who assemble in the square to wit- 
ness the grand procession which is about to enter the 
city. 

Rachel, and her father, Lazarns, pressed by the 
increasing multitude, strive in vain to find a place of 
safety. To protect themselves from the passing 
throng, they ascend the steps of the cathedral, think- 
ing that there at least they may be secure for a mo- 
ment or two. 

Ruggiero, the magistrate, already once foiled, and 
anxious for revenge, no sooner sees this than he ex- 
cites the people to avenge what he calls a profanation 
of the temple. 

Lazarus, and his daughter Rachel, are now men- 
aced by the populace, and in imminent danger of 
their lives. ‘They are so near being sacrificed to the 
blind fury of the mob, that Leopold, unmindful of 
his disguise, rushes in with his drawn sword and 
gives them protection. He is recognized by the of- 
ficers, who fall back, and as the grand procession 
now begins to move, the pom soon forget one ex- 
citement in the promise of another. 

Rachel and Lazarus, stupitied at this instance of 
power possessed and exercised by Leopold, whom 
they believe to be of their own tribe, retire to their 
dwelling, and the scene closes with a gorgeous spec- 
tacle of medieval splendor. 


THE ENTRY INTO CONSTANCE. 


The second act conducts us to the abode of Laza- 
rus, the Jew, where friends and co-reliyionists are 
assembled at table, and about to partake of the sa- 
cred feast of unleavened bread. Leopold is also there, 
bat when the moment arrives for sharing with his host 
the hallowed morsel, throws his portion away. The 
act is observed by Rachel, whose suspicions, already 
excited, are heightened by this strange circumstance. 
For the moment her inquiries are stopped by the ar- 
rival of the Princess Eudoxia, who has called to 
yurchase a jewel of great repute and value which 
| pores possesses. ‘The suddenness of the arrivat 
of this distinguished lady, and the magnificence of 
the retinue which she brings with her excite the alarm 
of the Jew, and he asks Leopold, whose prowess he 
has witnessed in the first act, to remain with him. 
Leopold does so, and to his astonishment recognizes 
in Eudoxia his own wife. 

The situation is peculiarly striking. On the one 
hand, a faithful wife sacrificing her little all to pro- 
cure a suitable gift for the victorious husband who is 
about to return to her arms; on the other, a perfid- 
ious man secretly pursuing a wrongful passion in 
disguise, and smitten dumb with this proof of affec- 
tion of his own wife. 

No mutual recognition ensues, but Leopold, over- 
come with remorse and agony, speaks a few words 
with Rachel, and follows Eudoxia from the room. 
Lazarus, who has observed his confusion, is embar- 
rassed at its meaning, but suspecting nothing, invokes 
the blessing of Heaven on his child, and retires. 

Overwhelmed with conflicting emotions Leopold 
returns and passionately divulges to Rachel the 
secret of his faith—that he is not a Jew but a Chris- 
tian; prays that she will fly with him to some ob- 
scure retreat, where all the troubles of the world may 
be forgotten in solitude and love, and promises even 
to renounce the faith if she will do so. 

Rachel, although sorely distressed and agitated by 
his recital, is on the point of yielding, when Lazarus, 
who has overheard the project of flight, surprises 
them. Leopold once more proclaims that he is a 
Christian, and the Jew, unable to restrain himself, or 
pardon the affront put upon his tribe, pronounces a 
deadly curse upon the head of the deceiver. 

The whole of this eminently dramatic scene is 
powerfully wrought both by composer and author. 

In the next act we are transported to the magnifi- 
cent gardens of the emperor, prepared with lavish 
display to give welcome to Prince Leopold on the 
occasion of his return from the wars. 

The festivities in honor of this event are progress- 
ing, when Lazarus and Rachel enter, bringing with 
them the jewel purchased for the occasion by the 
Princess Budoxia, which they lay at her fect. The 
Princess receives it, and in the name of the Emperor, 
of honor, and of love, bestows it on Leopold, her 
husband and her lord, 





Rachel who thus hears for the first time that Leo- 
pold—whom she has recognized—is a married man, 
tears the proffered gift from his neck, and in an agony 
of rage derides him as a coward and athing unworthy 
of a badge of honor. Unmindful of the consequen- 
ces, she publicly accuses him of her rain—an offence 
punishable with death. 

The intense consternation which this declaration 
produces, finds at length a voice in the Cardinal, 
who pronounces the anathema of the Church against 
the offenders, and accompanies the malediction with 
the sentence of death. 

This scene is regarded by the ablest critics as one 
of the most powerful in the entire repertoire of mod- 
ern music. 

In the fourth act, Endoxia, whose love for her hus- 
band warms with the recollection of his valor, and 
the knowledge of his peril, seeks an interview with 
Rachel—now in prison—and besceches her to disarm 
the merciless judges, who have condemned Leopold 
to death, by declaring that her statement was false, 
and suggestive jealousy. At first Rachel is deaf to 
these pleadings of her disconsolate sister; but when 
she finds that they are purely unselfish, that she 
sues for Leopold simply that his life may be spared, 
and not that she would see him again, her pride is 
touched, and she resolves that a follower of the 
Christian Faith shall not, in liberality of soul, sur- 
pass a Jewish maiden. When the proper time ar- 
rives, she promises to save him and to die. 

The Cardinal interposes his charitable offices, and 
endeavors to persuade Rachel to become a convert to 
the Christian religion, in order that her young life 
mye spared. It is in vain, and equally vain his 
es vith the sturdy Lazarus. The latter spurns 
the proposition, and scornfully laughs at the terror of 
death. But, if die he mast, he would revenge his 
sorrows on one of the Christian faith. 

For this purpose he relates to the Cardinal the par- 
ticulars of the destruction of the latter’s palace at 
Rome—referred to previously in the first act—when 
his wife and infant child were destroyed. | The Car- 
dinal, unable to bear the narrative, begs that the un- 
happy past may be buried in oblivion, and not recalled 
to agonize his soul. 

“ All was not lost,” replies Lazarus ; “a child was 
saved, vour child, and still lives; but no one knows 
who saved her, and where she is, but myself.”’ 

The Jew’s revenge is to die with this secret on his 
lips, but undivulged. 

It is in vain that the Cardinal implores him to 
reveal the name of the conservator of all his hopes. 

Lazarus is inflexible, and tauntingly tells the Car- 
dinal that it was he who decided that the secret 
should be buried iu the grave. 

In the final act—that of the execution—Rachel 
and Lazarus are alone brought in, Leopold having 
been banished by supreme decree. Lazarus demands 
why the deceiver should thus be permitted to live, 
and the object of his deception compelled to die. He 
is told that a witness worthy of credit has declared 
Leopold to be intocent. a 

Rachel steps forward and says that she was the 
witness, 

The moment of death approaches, and the Cardi- 
nal once more solemnly entreats Lazarus to reveal 
the secret of his lost daughter’s whereabouts ; to 
point out to him that only child who was_ surely 
saved from the flames to be restored to her father’s 
arms. 

An exclamation suddenly directs their attention to 
the place of execution. ~ 

“She is there!” shrieks Lazarus, pointing to the 
boiling cauldron into which Rachel has just plunged. 

The Cardinal, overwhelmed with emotion, falls on 
his Knees ; the Jew proceeds firmly to execution. 


Buixp Tom anp THE JAPANESE.—A Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Philadelphia Budletin 
writes : 

The Japanese are very fond of children, and caress 
all that they meet in the halls of the hotel. They 
have lately been in the habit of going out in groups 
of two or three, and sometimes singly, walking the 
whole length of the avenue, visiting shops, and grat- 
ifying their curiosity concerning our affairs. Usual- 
ly they are attended by lads that have made their 
acquaintance, and they walk along, holding their 
hands, and smiling on their young white-faced friends, 
as if perfectly happy in their society. At a private 
concert in Willard’s saloon, last evening, little Tom- 
my was surrounded by Washington boys, and he sat 
with an arm around the neck of each of the two next 
him, evidently proud of his young American ac- 
quaintances. 

The concert, which was for a short time attended 
by the head men of the Embassy, was a singular one. 





It was given to introduce to the Washington public 











the blind negro lad ‘“‘ Tom,” ten years of age, whose 
marvellous talent asa pianist has been frequently 
spoken of in the Southern papers. “ Tom ”’ belong- 
ed toa gentleman of Georgia, in whose family were 
some proficients in music. No pains were taken to 
teach him, but, one day, according to my informant, 
the family were startled at hearing some one play 
with remarkable correctness and brillianey, and going 
into the parlor, found “ Tom,” who had got posses- 
sion of the piano, and without ever having touched 
it before, was playing a picce he had heard his young 
mistress play. This is the story given : as his show- 
man says, “it broke ont on him like the small-pox.” 
True or not, the child is a marvel. He plays with 
great force and freedom, requiring to hear a piece 
only once to be able to re-produce it with great cx- 
actness. His tonch is strong, his fingers are thin, 
tapering and flexible, his hands small, and he holds 
them witha natural ease and grace that a master 
cannot always give toa seeing pupil. His playing 
is not by any means faultless, but for a blind, un- 
taught boy, it is astonishing, and his memory is 
utterly beyond all comprehension. A day or two 
ago, he was taken to a private house here, where two 
young ladies played a four-handed arrangement of 
the overture to Rossini’s Semiramide, which he had 
never heard. When they had finished, he took the 

lace of one of them, and played it correctly from 
beginning to end, without missing a bar, and actually 
correcting his accompanist, when, by turning over 
the leaves accidentally, she was playing wrong. The 
boy is the blackest and ugliest of negroes, and has 
shown no especial talent for anything but music. 
His nervous organization is excessively sensitive, and 
he weeps whenever anything annoys him. Last even- 
ing, after playing two hours, he cried bitterly at be- 
ing taken Fm the piano. His other passion, besides 
music, is sugar-plums, and these will reconcile him 
to almost any disappointment. He has had no in- 
struction, and has heard no great pianists. If he 
could do this, it would be of great advantage to 
him. He sings ballads in a hard, unpleasant soprano 
voice. Last evening he played at one time Fisher’s 
Hornpipe with the right hand and Yankee Doodle 
with the left—bar for bar and perfectly well. This 
is only wonderful as the work of a blind child. The 
Japanese looked on and listened with stolid indiffer- 
ence, and it is pretty plain they have no enjoyment 


Mrusic Abroad. 


Paris. 

April 18.—The performances at the Grand-Opéera, 
of Pierre de Médicis, have been interrupted, b 
an indisposition of Mad. Gneymard-Lauters. (iuile 
laume Tell was given last week. Meanwhile, the 
sisters Marchisio have arrived in Paris, and the re- 
hearsals of Sémiramis have commenced. ‘There is 
some talk of Mile. Marie Sax, of the Théatre-Ly- 
rique, being engaged here. The Chetean Trompette, 
of M. Gavaert, that had been put back at the Opeéra- 
Comique in its rehearsals by the serious illness of 
M. Coudere, is now rehearsing, with Meeker in Con- 
dere’s part. The Roman d'Elvire is being played. 
The Belle Chocolatiére, im one act, by M. Paul Du- 
puch, is also in rehearsal, and there is also some talk 
of the Petit Chaperon Rouge, ot Boieldien, being 
given ere Madame Faure-Lefévre leaves. Malle. 
Marmion, of the Théatre-Lyrique, has been engaged 
at this opera. The privilege of the Théatre-Lyriqne, 
which was to have expired in a year, had recently 
been renewed by M. Carvalho till February, 1867. 
M. Réty will thus have nearly seven years of mana- 
gerial career before him ; and more, in 1861, he will 
inangurate the new Théatre- Lyrique, as the founda- 
tions of this building are already begun, and it is to 
be terminated by the 12th of next December. Mad- 
ame Viardot’s benefit will soon take place, and Tam. 
berlik will probably sing at it. Madame Viardot is 
going to sing one act of Armide, and the sleep-walk- 
ing scene in the Macheth of Verdi, with Graziani. 
After Beethoven’s Fidelio, the Reine Balkir, of 
Charles Gounod, will be given. 

April 26.—The great question as to building a new 
opera-house for the French operas is at length quite 
decided. ‘The building will be erected at the begin- 
ning of the Rue de Rowen and a street that is to run 
between the Boulevards des Capucins and the Chaus- 
sée d’Antin. The direction of the works is confided 
to M. Ronault de Fleury. The general plan was 
deposited the 15th of this month, at the Mairie of 
the Ninth Arrondissement, in the Rue Drouot, and 
where for twenty days all observations of the public 
relative to the plan of the building will be received. 
As it is an undertaking that will probably cost twenty 
millions of francs, the pros and cons of the site cho- 
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sen cannot be too attentively studied. Meanwhile, 
in what will be some months hence the old Grand- 
—— all goes on actively. Mad. Gueymard, 
who has recovered from her jate indisposition, is 
gaining fresh laurels in Pierre de Médicis. The Sis- 
ters Marchisio are already studying their parts in 
Sémiramis ; the part of Assur is definitively given to 
Obin: indeed it is probable that the singers will be 
ready long ere the scenery is. The latter is ona 
scale of unwonted magnificence, and Ancient Baby- 
lon is to be resuscitated in all lier splendor in this 
modern Babylon. We can thus judge, which is the 
most preferable—I should say the latter. Decidedly, 
operas written by princes are windfalls to a theatre. 
The illustrious composer of Pierre de Medicis has 
presented M. Dietrich, the leader of the orchestra, 
with a magnificent platina chain; to M. Vaudrot, 
leader of the singing, a diamond ring; and to M. 
Victor Massé, director of the choruses, diamond 
sleeve buttons. Such brilliant tokens of gratitude 
are not to be disdained, though often a few words of 
heartfelt acknowledgement possess greater weight 
and more real value. Amongst such, we must cite 
the letter of Mad. Girard, the widow of the late chef 
d’orchestre, at this house, to the artists of the Con- 
servatoire, thanking them for the concert they gave 
for her benefit, and in memory of the old chief. In 
a short time the Italian Opera will be deserted, and 
the foreign nightingales, that have so often charmed 
us there, will have taken wing. Last week, Tam- 
berlik appeared in the part of Poliuto, in Donizetti’s 
opera of the same name ; Mesdames Penco and Merly 
filling the other characters. It was a grand “ suc- 
cés” for Tamberlik, who, with Mad. Penco, was re- 
called several times. Last Friday, Mad. Viardot’s 
benefit took place at the Théatre-Lyrique. Mad. Vi- 
ardot sang the duo and sleep-walking scene of Verdi’s 
Macbeth with Graziani, the third act of Gluck’s Ar- 
mide, and an air of Sonnambula. It were needless to 
add how brilliant was the success of her benefit, the 
many recalls, or the frantic applause—due, not onl 

to her great talents, but also to the courage with 
which she has fought against the invasion of common 
place and second-rate music on the stage. Who, af- 
ter her fine creation of Orpheus, or her acting and 
singing in Armide, could tolerate the evanescent trash 
with which we are overwhelmed ? 

The concerts are still going on. Last week Du- 
prez gave a concert, in which an opera entitled Jeanne 
d’Arc, the music by himself, the words by M. Edou- 
ard Duprez, was given. It was in three acts, with 
choruses, orchestra, decorations, &c. Mlles. Maria 
Bennet, Battu, and Monrose, and M. Lefranc, sang 
the chief parts ; the whole evening went off very 
successfully. The Association of the Musical Artists 
of France are preparing a solemnity of a new kind, 
to begin at the end of this month. It consists—not 
of aconcert, but of a series of concerts, to be per- 
petuated from year to year. M. Beaulieu, of Nivet, 
is to be at the head of this. By his wish the concerts 
are to eonsist of the vocal music of the great masters 
not usually performed in public, because it is not 
thought attractive enough. ‘The music will be drawn 
from all schools, styles, and kinds, and the execution 
will be as fine as is humanly possible.— Corr. of Lond. 
Mus. World. 


Berirn.—On Palm Sunday the Messiah was per- 
formed by Stern’s society, with Frau Biirde-Ney in 
the soprano, and Krause in the bass solos. On Mon- 
day, Die Verséhnungsleiden, by Schnopf’s society. 
On Wednesday, Graun’s Tod Jesu, by Schrider’s 
society, and on Friday, at the Sing-Akademie, Bach’s 
great Passion music. 


London. 


Her Masesty’s TuHeatre.—It was shrewdl 
said, by a great living musician in our hearing, “ i 
you want to show your connoisseurship at a new opera, 
ask, Why do not they give ‘Don Juan’ ?” The ques- 
tion might be answered conclusively in this wise. 
“Where is the Don Juan?” The right man has not 
alighted on our Opera-sphere since the days of Gar- 
cia—the next best to him having been Signor Tam- 
burini. The essay of Signor Mario amounts to a 
feeble and unsuccessful usurpation, in spite of his 
charming physical qualifications. But no canonical 
Opera-season can go round without the work being 
given,—no matter how unfit for the music be the 
singers. If we do not share the regulation raptures 
over every revival of this new opera, it may be for 
the same reasons as make us deprecate a “ King 
Lear” shabbily cast, and prefer not to see ‘‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” if Miss Petowker is to perform “ the 
serpent of “Old Nile.”’ There are fresh audiences 
every year. We know people who would prefer to 
hear the opera sung anyhow, to not hearing it at all. 
For both classes we must report on the two-hundred- 





times-told tale. Mr. Smith’s novelties in the cast of 
the opera are as follows :—His Don, Signor Everardi, 
is less efficient than we had hoped that gentleman 
might prove, after seeing him in “La Favorita.” 

here is no want of good-will in his performance ; 
he is “up” in his part (as the phrase is), but his per- 
sonation wants grace, and his voice depth. Mr. 
Smith’s Zerlina is Madame Borghi-Mamo. She 
sings the music as it is written ; but it is too high for 
her voice. There is many a high soprano able to sing 
the contralto repertory, so far as producing the notes 
goes ; but the want of the quality is certainly to be 
felt. The music of Zerlina should be played with ; 
under the circumstances ease is impossible. Her 
performances are announced to have closed for the 
season ; we suppose in consequence of the arrival of 
Madame Alboni. Madame Titjens is Donna Anna, 
Mile. Vaneri Donna Elvira, Signor Giuglini Don Ot- 
tavio, Signor Vialetti Leporello, and Signor Mercuri- 
ali, whose peculiar voice (as has been heretofore said) 
should be turned to better account, Masetto. It 
would only be so much lost time and needless vexa- 
tion to point out in detail why, with this conjunction 
of singers, the music of “ Don Juan”’ fails, some- 
how, to produce its wonted effect at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. For this evening “ Rigoletto is announced, 
to introduce Mlle. Brunetti, yet another French lady, 
and Signor Sebastiano Ronconi. 

A spirited performance of “Il Barbiere” was giv. 
enon Tuesday evening, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The admirers of Madame Borghi-Mamo (and she has 
many) have so commended, not merely her acting, 
southern accent and expression, but her execution, 
too, of Signor Rossini’s music in “ Otello,” that to 
hear her in one of the maestro’s operas became a mat- 
ter of interest. Butour account of her Rosina would 
be “ It is the old story.” Vocal proficiency is not to 
be snatched up in one part—laid down in another. 
The artist who cannot execute a scale on Tuesday, 
will not do so on Thursday ; the organ incompletely 
developed will not grow to completeness in a couple 
of nights. Madame Borghi-Mamo has had a deli- 
cious voice, a mezzo-soprano of the “ sweetest south ” 
quality ; but the voice, save by fits and starts, is no 
longer true. In the few opening bars of the Neapol- 
itan “Santa Lucia,” which was introduced in the 
lesson scene, we felt all the charm. The rest of the 
opera was, to our apprehension, a clever attempt at 
disguise—or rather, to make a want of finish pass for 
finish. Thus, for awhile, flourished Signor Fornas- 
sari; but the partial success of all such attempts—of 
all such simulations (not hypocritically meant, we 
concede, but inevitable as the consequences of care- 
less training) is too dangerous to Art to be passed 
over. Madame Borghi-Mamo, here, as in Paris, 
dashes at every thing, gruppetti, scales, chromatic and 
diatonic ; but here, as in Paris, we have failed to 
hear a true, cleanly-delivered passage from her lips. 
In vocal accomplishment, as compared with Madame 
Alboni, she is what Madame Stoltz was as compared 
with Madame Viardot. Signor Everardi’s Figaro is 
clever, busy, and well sustained. M. Bélart’s Count 
Almaviva extremely good ; the music (to return upon 
our theme) honestly sung by him, without stint or 
unreality,—the acting an advance on formsr essays 
at acting. —Atheneum, May 19. 


Mosicat Socrety.—The publication of Mr. Mac- 
farren’s new cantata “ Christmas ” (Cramer & Co.) 
coincident with its performance by that spirited body 
the Musical Society, on Wednesday last, enables us to 
speak with less hesitation on a new work than might 
have else been the case. It was a happy thought to 
have chosen “ Christmas ” as the subject of an En- 
glish cantata,—but the choice, we are constrained to 
say, is better than the execution. The divisions are 
these :—a double chorus by way of introduction—a 
romance for soprano—a Carol, “‘ A Christmas Tale,” 
for contralto and chorus—a duettino for two Ladies, 
and a finale describing a Christmas party. So far, 
well and good; but we cannot think that the verse 
is always suggestive, and in one point it is open to 
serious objection. Mr. Oxenford has failed to recol- 
lect that there are many good things to say (and to 
eat) which are not fit themes for music. We Eng- 
lish have not become used to the familiarities of 
common life as connected with the art. A chorus 
that began, ‘‘ How do you like this east wind, Mrs. 
Jones ?”” would rather puzzle acomposer. We can- 
not reconcile ouselves to hearing of “ goose,” “ tur- 
key,” “pudding,” and “the lemon in the boar’s 
jaw,” in conjunction with flats and sharps. Why 
not “ sage and onions,” and “apple sauce”? There 
must be some discrimination in these things—there 
may be, as Moore, and Bayly, and Mr. Planché have 
shown, when writing for music, without the writer 
getting up on stilts. Mr. Oxenford has too much 
tact and scholarship not to avoid this defect, when its 
importance has been pointed out tohim. It is one of 
first consequence to his partner; and, indeed, we can 





not but fancy it has been here felt so. On the pres- 
ent occasion, clever, and interesting as is Mr. Mac- 
farren’s music, it is forced in many places; as if 
structure had been thought of rather than the spirit 
of melody. The opening chorus, a winter scene, has 
more of the crudity, which we had hoped its author 
had laid aside, than is agreeable. ‘The close, where 
the two choirs cross and reply to each other, is care- 
ful, if, in some of its progressions, too harsh to please 
the car—but the leading ideas might have been turned 
to better account. In No. 2, the recitative is not well 
set. The melody of the Romance is elegant. The 
final cadenza, however, is an example of difficulty 
driven to its last point. It can hardly be executed 
neatly, save under exceptional conditions. No. 3, 
the Carol, is treated with great ingenuity, but the 
number is a long one; and at the risk of being anath- 
ematized henceforth and for evermore by those who, 
because a ditty is ancient, hold it to be therefore 
good—we must assert that the melancholy minor 
tune, so utterly at variance with the 


Tidings of comfort and joy ! — 


which form the burden of the song—however curious 
and venerable—has too much in it of the “ frozen-out 
gnrdeners”” to be weleome in such a place, were it 
twenty times as old English as it is. As if to make 
up for this, how is it that Mr. Macfarren has allowed 
such a modern German or modern French (?) garni- 
ture to the Christmas legend of Alfred in Athelnay ? 
The chorus that has asked for a tale should listen. 
Here, after having, without much ostensible reason, 
borne up one verse (not burden-wise) with a “ Fal-la- 
la,” in the last stanza, they do all but enseipate the 
catastrophe by following so close on the heels of the 
narrater that narration is unnecessary. The Duettino 
No. 6, is very elegant. The Finale, No. 7, is robust 
and jovial, with some good orchestral effects. On 
every ground is it to be wished that a more favorable 
account could have been given as a whole of a work 
by two superior men ; but seeing that English music 
is now struggling up towards a point higher than it 
has occupied—say since Purcell’s time—on every 
ground is it necessary to speak plainly and clearly, as 
the duty owed by persons of honor to persons of 
honor.—Ath., May 12. 


Concerts OF THE WEEK.—Every week will now 
for some weeks to come, be fuller and fuller of con- 
certs, in the quality and variety of which there is ob- 
viously a rise. Dr. Wylde, the Amateur Society, the 
Vocal Association, and Mr. Hullah (not to speak of 
the great gathering of children at the Crystal Palace), 
have appealed, within the last seven days, to the pub- 
lic, all with claims above the average. Pity that 
such simultaneous appeals must of necessity imply 
conflict. A musical digestion of forty-ostrich power 
is insufficient for the demands of this London May. 
Only artists of extraordinary merit can escape from 
being borne down and overlooked. Last week we 
spoke of Herr von Liibeck as a good pianist ; to-day 
we may offer welcome to another, M. Theodore Ritter, 
who introduced himself on Saturday last. This 
young artist seems to us to have a capital pair of 
hands, directed by an intelligent head. ‘The English 
have justifiably become hard to please in Mendels- 
sohn’s second 7rio, his rendering of which, however, 
greatly pleased us—so distinct was every florid pas- 
sage ; so well delivered, without exaggeration, were 
the more expressive phrases. In Weber’s Rondo, in 
E flat, M. Ritter was light, sparkling, and very ele- 
gant. So far as we heard his own music, originality 
in point of creation is yet to come. He was assisted 
by M. Paque, and by M. and Madame Sainton-Dolby. 
The jady, by the way, has got a new ballad by Miss 
Gabriel, “The Skipper and his Boy,” which she may 
possibly establish as companion to the “ Three Fish- 
ers”? of Mr. Hullah. Among the benefit Concerts 
of this week have been those of Miss Laura Baxter 
and Mlie. de Villar. Of Herr Hager’s oratorio, pro- 
duced, on Wednesday, at St. Martin’s Hall, we must 
speak on some future occasion.—Jb., May 19. 





Musical Correspondence. 








New York, June 5.—Quite suddenly, and un- 
expectedly, Max Maretzek has collapsed. With 
scarcely a word of preliminary notice, without any 
of the “last night” gag, he has left Winter Garden 
and,:from being the manager of an Italian opera, 
condescends to lead the orchestra at Niblo’s, where 
Nixon, the lessee, is about starting a series of what 
he calls ‘ midsummer entertainments.” Instead of 
directing the performance of Halévy’s majestic opera, 
La Juive, Max will henceforth conduct a small or- 
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chestra, which plays the accompaniments to English 
songs sung by Mesdames Von Berke and Eck- 
HARDT. What a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
The fact is, that last season both operas were losing 
money, and did not attempt to disguise it. But the 
rival managers each took a fiendish delight in sup- 
posing that his opponent was losing the most. How 
this may be, I cannot tell, but certain it is that the 
Academy folks “ caved in” and beat a retreat the 
first. Maretzek was however too much exhausted by 
the contest to survive his victory very long. During 
the past week he ran Za Juive, which, notwithstand- 
ing the magnificent singing and acting of SriceLut, 
failed to draw good houses. Verdi’s Masnadieri was 
twice advertised and withdrawn—the second time no 
notice of the withdrawal being given till the audience 
assembled before the closed theatre to be greeted with 
an announcement about the indisposition of Maretzek 
It was however produced with some new singers at 
the matinée on Saturday, and, I am told, signally 
failed, owing to the utter inadequacy of the perform- 


ers. 

Mr. Ullman, who has been sick for weeks, is out 
again, and has, he states, already made arrangements 
for his fall season, to commence at the Academy of 
Music next September. He has engaged for prime 
donne, Fannri, Corson and AperLina Patti; for 
tenor, Brignoi1; for baritone Amopio, and for 
basso, Cart Formes. He expects to revive Le 
Prophéte, Huguenots, Sicilian Vespers, and La Juive. 

Little Patti at last accounts had given a successful 
concert at Pittsburg, assisted by Brignoli, who of- 
fended the critics by his lazy indifference, and by 
Junca, who delighted them with his dignified bearing 
and careful singing. There are amusing rumors 
afloat about Miss Patti’s musical abilities. Some 
folks, who know her personally, say that she can 
scarcely read a note, and that to learn a new part, all 
the services of her entire family have to be called 
into requisition. Each passage is played over and 
over to her, till she is quite familiar with it, and thus 
by hour after hour of incessant labor on the part of 
her instructors—including Muzio—she gradually 
masters her role. This is a bit of gossip, like that 
which said that LA GranGe used to learn an opera 
in two mornings, while taking her chocolate and muf- 
fins in bed. There is some more gossip about Brig- 
noli, this time. They say he is remarkably well sat- 
isfied with this country, and declares himself to be 
that miracle, a “ perfectly happy man.” And why 
not, pray* He makes twelve hundred dollars a 
month, the greater part of which he lays up, till he 
has now hoarded between twenty and thirty rma 
dollars. He allows himself five hundred dollars a 
month for his rp expenses, on this sum living 
(when in New York) at the Everett House, and keep- 
ing his horse and light carriage. His popularity is 
as great as ever; but it is altogether on account of 
his exquisite voice, for his manners are not calculated 
to win the regards of the public. 

The concert season is now fairly over, and a 
wenker one has not recently occurred. _ The Phil- 
harmonic concerts offered nothing of special interest. 
Mason has given a few classical soirées, and the 
Harmonic Society has had a faint musical ebullition. 
There has been no genuine musical excitement, ex- 
cepting the debut and success of Adelina Patti. 

TROVATOR. 
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Musto mx Tats Numpsr.— Weser’s Opera, Der Freyschiitz, 
plano-forte arrangement, continued. 
——? aoe 


A New Musical Society. 

With all the opportunities enjoyed in Boston 
for hearing the best music of all kinds, one great 
want has been felt and constantly expressed. 
One all-important problem remains to be solved. 
The want, the problem is a permanent organiza- 
tion, or orchestra— what is commonly called a 
Philharmonic Society — for the unfailing supply, 
at stated periods, every winter, of the best possi- 
ble concerts of instrumental music, in which the 
Symphonies of the great masters shall, ahove all, 








become familiar to appreciative hearers, and in 
which the number of appreciators shall continu- 
ally increase by hearing. It is not enough that 
we get chance supplies of what in a truly musical 
community is so indispensable ; that every season 
brings its new experiment, corporate or individ- 
ual, like those of Carl Zerrahn, which saves that 
season from being counted musically a blank. 
This constantly reorganizing the whole thing 
from the beginning, every year, without building 
upon any ferra firma won the year before, and 
with capricious change of plan, adhering to no 
one policy until the tree is old enough to yield 
its proper fruit, grows more and more discourag- 
ing, alike to concert-givers and to concert-goers. 
It unsettles faith in any plan. It reduces the 
whole thing to mere dollar and cent calculations, 
until such enterprises get to be regarded among 
many people just as they regard any other mere 
pecuniary speculations, and they support them or 
neglect them according to the most momentary 
impulse of amusement. They cease to feel an 
interest and pride of Art in them. Such con- 
certs fail to make the music-loving public feel it- 
self responsible for their continuance and for their 
character. It is plain, too, that all concerts in 
which the first spring and principle of life is simply 
pecuniary profit, all concerts in which business is 
first and Art is only secondary, show and must 
show a constant gravitation downwards to a lower 
tone and standard. Theyinevitably cater, where 
they ought to lead, to educate and lift the audi- 
ence above itself. 

The lover of true Art in music will of course 
find many a chance gratification in the promiscu- 
ous programmes offered him in this way; but 
how much better would it not be if the best taste 
and love of music in a community should organ- 
ize itself into some sure, efficient system of sup- 
plies of what it really needs and wants ! 

Such a proposal is of course vague and general. 
It needs some handle by which it may be taken 
hold of. The “musical public” is not a deter- 
minate, organic body, with its primary elections 
and its lists of voters, which can choose its repre- 
sentatives and agents. The leaders must be 
found out by their leading. There must be some 
one or several to go forward, taking the responsi- 
bility of the first steps and assuming management, 
which will sustain itself just so far as it is truly 
representative of the real musical want and feel- 
ing of the community. The natural leaders in 
such a movement seem to be those who are them- 
selves artists and musicians, those who are to 
make the music, those who are supposed to be 
the best types of the real musical culture of the 
community in which they live. These men, if 
they have really the soul of artists, need such an 
organization for their own good —not their ma- 
terial, but their artistic good — need it to keep 
alive, encourage mutually, and elevate their own 
artistic tone and standard. They should form 
such a union as a mutual guaranty among them 
of artistic character and standing. And they 
need it at the same time as a medium for commu- 
nicating their own artistic feeling, conscience and 
enthusiasm to a surrounding, ever-widening, sym- 
pathetic sphere of amateurs and earnest listeners 
and lovers. The Gewandhaus Concerts in Leip- 
zig, the concerts of the Conservatoire in Paris, 
must be a great good for the musicians engaged 
in them, independently of all thought of material 
remuneration. Such concerts must afford to 


| their own musical lives such sustenance, as the 
Alps or the White Mountains furnish to the land- 
scape artists. They had better pay for them 
themselves than not to have them. It was a 
great thing for artists and for Art in London, too, 
when some of the principal musicians came to- 
gether and organized their Philharmonic Society ; 
for without that, Beethoven and Mozart would 
not perhaps be living influences to this day in 
England. And so, too, of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety in New York. Fortunately, it was not 
started as a mere pecuniary enterprise, to give 
the musicians business. It was a league for Art, 
as the first end ; for mutual material aid and com- 
fort secondly, the incidental fruit quite sure to 
follow upon prudent management. 

And now we have the good news that the 
same problem has been taken in hand by the 
principal instrumental musicians here in Boston. 
A Boston PuitHarmonic Society has been 
actually organized. On Friday, May 25th, thir- 
ty-four well-known members of our recent orches- 
tras met together, signed a constitution, and 
elected officers as follows : 

Tuomas Ryan, President. 

F. Suck, Vice President. 

C. Ercuver, Secretary. 

Wma. Scuuttze, Treasurer. 

CarL ZERRAHN, 

— Der Ripas, 

— SCHLIMPER, 

We have not seen the Constitution, but we un- 
derstand that membership is strictly limited to 
actual performers, who can only be admitted by 
a three-fourths vote, and who must in every in- 
stance pass muster as thoroughly competent ac- 
cording to a high standard, and must pledge 
themselves to the punctual and faithful perform- 
ance of their respective duties, upon penalty of 
prompt discharge. The office of conductor is not 


Associates. 





limited to one person; but the government may 
use their judgment in appointing more than one, 
and in inviting individuals from outside of the 
Society, when it shall seem expedient. So far 
well. The objects of the Society are stated to 
be: “ To advance the interests of the science of 
music in Boston, and to benefit pecuniarily its 
members.” ‘This is putting the two things in the 
right order, at all events. And now follows 
what seems to be the heart and kernel of the 
plan : 

“ Concerts will only be given when a sufficient 
sum shall have been secured to cover all expenses, 
and guarantee to each of those who may perform 
at a particular concert (and only those who do 
perform can receive compensation,) the sum of 
twelve dollars. By way of preparation for each 
concert, four rehearsals will be given (held ?), of 
which two will be public.” 

This feature of the plan, as we find it reported 
(whether in the actual words of the constitution 
we know not), leads almost too naturally into 
another, unobjectionable enough in itself, but 
slightly suspicious in this connection : 

“Such programmes for performance will be 
selected as will combine pleasure witi a cultiva- 
tion of the popular taste, independent of schools 
in music, and with a view to granting the public 
the entertainment for which they are pleased to 
pay their money, and to which they are willing to 
give their support.” 

What public? The public that will pay best. 
And therefore what entertainment, what music ? 





Why, that which will pay best. And if it should 
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happen to appear that Negro Minstrelsy would 
pay better than Beethoven and Mozart, and that 
a band of brass, without any fiddles, would pay 
better than the best symphonic orchestra, would 
the Philharmonic Society perhaps be willing to 
accept that level, and, following up a thriving 
business wherever it might lead, still leave the 
Philharmonic problem as unsolved asever ? We 
do not of course fear anything so bad as that, but 
we suggest the worst to indicate what seems a 
questionable tendency in the very egg about to 
be hatched. 

Of course every friend of music must rejoice 
in everything that adds to the material prosperity 
of the musicians. They work hard for our plea- 
sure, and as a general thing are meanly, miser- 
ably rewarded. They exercise the common 
right, the common duty, when they seek like 
other men to make that industry to which they 
devote their lives support them. Concert playing 
costs much time and labor, and is too apt to prove 
a poor pecuniary investment of such poor man’s 
capital. All this we too well know, and there 
are few things which oftener touch our sympathies 
than the worldly fortune of musicians. No one 
can wonder or can blame them, if they insist on 
jealous stipulations against loss of money and of 
time, when they are called upon to minister to 
public pleasure and instruction. It behoves them 
not to lose sight of the economical side of the 
matter. But there is such a thing as an economy 
which is penny-wise and pound-foolish. There 
are cases where one gains by freely giving ; and 
in all cases one must give to acquire character, 
on which all gains in the long run depend. Now 
we should have more faith in a Philharmonic So- 
ciety which organized itself firstly and principally 
for the purpose of keeping up among its members 
a high artistic tone and character; of mutually 
guarantying one another against the artistically 
demoralizing influence of the daily pursuit of 
music asa mere business; of creating for them- 
selves opportunities of uniting in the perform- 
ance, the interpretation of really noble and in- 
spired works, as an offset to daily and nightly 
drudgery, in theatres, in street bands, in lessons, 
in whatever tends to drag them down from the 
high character of artists to the condition of mere 
hack musicians; and then, secondly, and as a 
natural complement to this, for the purpose of 
interpreting such noble works to others and of 
thus building up a large society of listeners and 
lovers in communion with them. To any musician 
it is really worth the while, even in an economi- 
cal point of view, to do this even without assur- 
ance of a farthing of immediate pecuniary profit. 
It is better that such things be done in faith, than 
for mere wages. It lends the enterprise a better 
spirit; the public feels the finer temper of it, 
trusts it more, is more attracted to it, as to a 
thing that has areal magnetism, a body with a 
soul in it. Ifa number of musicians form a 
business company just for the sake of earning 
certain wages, by catering for a few hours now 
and then to fancied public tastes and appetites, 
what does the public care about it, save as any 
one may feel disposed at any time to indulge in 
the amusement for the time being? Why 
should it interest the friends of music more than 
anybody’s private business does? But if musical 
artists associate themselves in the name of Art, 
for Art’s sake, then at once they have a claim on 
all who love and value Art; then sympathy and 
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support naturally flow to them from all sides: 
their success becomes the common cause; the 
character of the union is kept up, continually 
improving ; and the result is, (the more sure, be- 
cause it is made only incidental) that generous 
material support is never wanting. 

For this reason we should have been glad had 
our musicians, in laying out their plan of con- 
certs, been content with simply guarding them- 
selves against possibility of pecuniary loss. It 
would look more as if the motive of the thing 
were really artistic, and would inspire more con- 
fidence. Why the “ twelve dollar” condition ? 
Why stipulate for any wages, and so trifling an 
amount at that? If one can give the hours 
required for each concert with its four rehearsals 
for twelve dollars, can he not almost as well af- 
ford to give them for the pure artistic satisfaction 
of the thing? And this we take to be the very 
meaning of a “ Philharmonic” as distinguished 
from a mere business society for music. This is 
what the friends of music want when they call 
for a Phiharmonic Society. Give it the real 
Philharmonic character first, and then trust to 
the natural working of it for pecuniary returns. 
Show usa tree all beautiful with blossoms, and 
then we may expect fruit. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Orrra. The Corresr company closed their sea- 
son, according to programme, at the Boston Academy 
after one weck’s performances, with a Trovatore mat- 
inée on Saturday, when Do di petto made his third 
hit. On Thursday evening Norma was rendered 
rather shabbily, with Paropr as Norma, who has 
neither truth of intonation nor of expression ; Mu- 
SIANI, for the consul, whose large voice lent not 
much interest to the part; Susrnr, stately and sono- 
rous as Oroveso; and for Adelgisa, a young lady, 
Miss MontmMorency, (her first appearance), with a 
pleasant mezzo-soprano voice, not without feeling, but 
timid in the use of it. On Friday Rossini’s genial 
and delightful music of “The Barber” gave fine 
scope to the rich voice and finished execution of Ap- 
ELAIDE PHILiipps. TAMARO, too, as Almaviva, 
and Barivt, as the barber, won approval ; but the 
Don Bartolo was thought inferior, and fat AmMop1o 
sacrificed the music of Basilio to broad farce. 

Next Tuesday evening, (it is hinted in newspaper 
paragraphs, though we as yet see no proper advertise- 
ment of the fact), a new troupe is to commence a se- 
ries of operas at the Academy. It is said to bea 
combination of artists from Ullman’s, Maretzek’s and 
the Havana troupes, who will begin with Ernant, the 
cast including Mme. Fasprt (who we are sure will 
please), and Musran1, Sustnr and Amop1o. Some 
say that Maretzek is to be the head, and that the new 
pieces recently given at the Winter Garden, “ The 
Jewess,” J Musnadieri and Stradella, will be brought 
out. If they give Za Juive, let us suggest that it be 
made somewhat shorter than it was in New York, — 
at all events that there may not be unnecessarily long 
intervals between the five acts. 


What was the meaning of the simultancous ap- 
pearance in several of our Boston papers last week, 
of the following opinion expressed with slight varia- 


tions? Why did not the new Sappho wear the 


laurels 4 

“The part of Safa, in which Gazzaniga has been 
so successfull is now thought to be without a repres- 
entative in this country capable of imparting to the 
character the effect it requires ; but those who indulge 
in such a supposition are in error, for Madame Cor- 
tesi has won laurels for the ability which she has dis- 


played in the opera of ‘ Saffo’ elsewhere. A strong 
desire exists among her Boston friends to compare 
her performance with that of Gazzaniga, and we 








hope she may be induced to accede to the public wish 
before she leaves us.” 

Whether she can sing Saffo or not, Corres: has 
at least one unqualified admirer. ‘ Ada Clare,” of 
the New York Saturday Press, airs her enthusiasm 
thus : 

“¢See Cortesi and die,’ is now the manner in 
which I render the old adage of ‘See Naples and 
die.’ Not but what it would be better to see Cortesi 
and live, since she vastly enhances the pleasure of 
living ; but one should not die without having seen 
her, for I doubt, indeed, whether the upper spheres 
would be capable of making up her loss. These re- 
marks read like extravagance, but it is bad to temper 
one’s admiration, and the Cortesi is not a person to 
be coolly reasoned about. For me, she is the most 
superb exponent of the lyric art, whom I have ever 
met. She is one of those deep and grand natures 
which expands the capacities of the lyric stage to 
the expression of all that is large and lofty in human 
intellect. For a woman not to admire Adelaide Cor- 
tesi would be gross ingratitude; for she is one of 
those talents that vindicate the ability of our sex ; 
she redeems in her own proud self the miserable 
weary little nonsenses which form the whole lives of 
most of us. 

“Tt is only on the stage that woman has outstrip- 
ped the utmost efforts of man, and grandly triumph- 
ed over him in the uttermost sense of the word. In 
that kingdom of this globe, the highest honors, the 
proudest triumphs, the chief part of the world’s wor- 
ship, and the largest pecuniary profits, belong to 
women. 

“T think I know how to explain this fact. It is 
only on the stage that the woman is taken out of the 
world’s straight-jacket, and left with free limbs and 
free soul. The actress, the singer, may put away 
convention, cant, and hypocritical moralities as very 
small worms whose crawl is too insignificant to be 
noticed. Her beauty, her talent, her instinct, her or- 
atorical or vocal powers, her grace, her passions, are 
all to be used to their utmost and most godlike ex- 
tent. She is to go forth and be great without illus- 
trating any moral tract. 

In literature, in science, in the other arts, the op- 
posite one prevails ; the woman who attempts 
to work, must wrench out all that is truly passionate 
from her nature, before she can be considered the re- 
spectable and useful worker. 

O! fools, fools, fools, that we are! We sacrifice 
the one sublime gift that nature gives us to cope with 
men—Instinct; beautiful, sacred, heaven-given in- 
stinct. * * * * * 

“T have spoken of the superiority of the woman 
to the man on the stage. I think as proof that I 
need but mention the names of Cortesi, of Ristori, of 
Rachel, of Grisi, of Fabbri. These names are more 
eloquent than any words I could write.” 


Fine, all this, in the abstract, as applied to some 
imaginary and ideal prima donna ; but if such a sun 
did actually rise before us all, how strange that only 
Ada saw it! 


Musical Intelligence. 


New Orteans. The opera still outlives its sea- 
son. We glean from the Picayune of various dates. 


May 10. Verdi’s “ Jerusalem” was given at the 
Opera House Thursday evening to a good house, in 
most commendable style. The mounting of the op- 
era was as superb and imposing as the cast was - 
strong and capable. Giesmar, who has all the sea- 
son been going on from triumph to triumph, making 
every newly assumed role an improvement, even on 
the last, made a great hit as Helene. Mathieu was 
fine as Gaston, and, in brief, the performance was 
one of the most decided successes of this highly suc- 
cessful season. 

May 23. There was a good, but not over-crowded 
house, at the opera, Monday night, to enjoy another 
performance of the glittering show-piece, in which 
Colson is so charming, ‘ The Loves of the Devil.” 

The season will close on the 3d of June. Mean- 
time, Mons. Philippe, the first tenor of the Orleans 
theatre, who, with Mathieu, is to sustain the tenor 
roles in grand opera here next season, will give one 
or two performances of John of Leyden, in Meyer- 
beer’s “ Prophete.” 

May 24. There was a remarkably nice perform- 
ance of the “‘ Norma” Tuesday night, at the Opera. 
Geismar was, as ever, fine in the role of the Druidess 
and was most ably seconded by Pretti, as Adelgisa, 
while Mathieu gave to the part of the Roman Pro- 
Consul a most admirable interpretation. Vanlair as 
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Oroveso was effective, and so was the chorus. There 
was a good house, and the opera went off amidst ju- 
dicious, and at the same time constant and enthusi- 
astic, applause. 

As we near the close of the season we are more 
and more deeply impressed with the value of Geis- 
mar as a member of the company, and, moreover, 
with the conviction that the management cannot 
leave her out of the programme for the next season. 
She has great versatility as well as abundant talent— 
now appearing with credit as the stately Norma, and 
now as the simple peasantess, Rose /riquet, in the 
“Dragons de Villars,” with equal success. By all 
means, let us have Geismar next winter. 

This evening, for the benefit of Mr. Gennibrel, the 
popular basso, we are to have a great cast of the 
“Don Juan” of Mozart. Colson is to be the Zerli- 
na; Melchisedec, the Von.Juan; Ecarlat, the Ottavio ; 
Pretti, the Donna Anna; Dalmont, the Elvira: Gen- 
nibrel, the Leporello; Vanlair, the Commendatore, and 
Chol, the Masetto. 


May 27. So far as Mmes. Colson and Debleye, 
and Messrs. Melchisedec and Dutasta were concerned 
in it, the performance of the “ Fille du Regiment,” 
at the Orleans theatre, Friday night, for the benefit 
of an unfortunate artiste, was very well worth sitting 
out a warm evening to witness. They entered in- 
to the spirit of their several roles, sang as well as 
they were permitted to do by circumstances, and car- 
ried off the opera, upon the whole, very successfully. 
Colson was ee agar sparkling and effecttve in the 
role of the little vivandiere, and Melchisedec made 
about the best Seryeanc Sulpice we remember to have 
seen, saving and excepting Edward Seguin. Dutas- 
taand Debleye, as the stupid old duchess and her 
steward, made a good deal of fun. But as to all the 
rest, Tonio, the chorus, and the orchestra, “‘ Come 
thou, expressive silence, muse their praise.” 

At the Opera, last evening, Mme. Colson gave us 
another performance of her fascinating part of Uriel, 
in ‘‘ Les Amours du Diable.” 

This evening Mmes. St. Ange and Marechal pre- 
sent an attractive programme for their joint benefit ; 
a drama and musical interlude. 

Monday evening M. Philippe, the popular first 
tenor of the company lately singing at the Orleans 
theatre, and who has been engaged by Mr. Bodous- 
quié for the next season, will make his first appear- 
ance on these boards, in the role of /ernand, in the 
“Favorite,” that other favorite artiste, Mlle. Geismar, 
being the Leonora. 

Only one week remains to us, now, of our opera 
season. It has, on the whole, been a brilliant one. 
The new Opera House has commenced its career 
most auspiciously, and fully realized te the public 
the flattering promises made in its behalf by the en- 
terprising manager. And now, as his first season 
draws to an end, he has good reason to be satisfied 
with the success of his experiment. Of the artistes 
brought over by him, last fall, two only have failed 
to earn and to maintain to the close the favor of the 
— and they have, some time since, returned to 
Surope. But Geismar, Mathieu, Melchisedec and 
Gennibrel, all of whom are reéngaged, we believe, 
stand firmly entrenched in the good opinion of our 
music loving public. Besides these, we learn that 
Mr. Boudousquié has positively engaged the excel- 
lent grand tenor, Philippe, and Cabel, the favorite 
tenor leger of the late Orleans theatre company. 
What other engagements he has made for the next 
season, we do not learn exactly; though there is a 
rumor of negotiations pending with a very talented 
prima donna, now in Paris. 

Before the next season comes, the auditorium of 
our new and beautiful Opera House is to be elegantly 
decorated ; the best company, operatic and dramatic, 
possible to be procured, will be engaged, and every 
effort will be made to make the next an improvement 
upon the last season, excellent as that has been. Al- 
ready the greater part of the sittings have been en- 
gaged, for the Tuesday and Saturday nights and a 
very large number for the Monday and Thursday 
performances. i 


May 30. The Opera House was filled to over- 
flowing, Monday night. The special attraction was 
the great performance of the favorite tenor, Phillippe, 
on that stage. It was painfully evident from the 
commencement that he was not in good condition. 
His voice was palpabiy uncertain, and he seemed to be 
afraid to trust it. He got on very well, however, un- 
der the generous encouragement of an audience evi- 
dently greatly prepossessed in his favor, until the try- 
ing fourth act of the “ Favorite.” The beautiful 
aria, “ Ange si pur,” (“ Spirto gentil,”) he sang with 
much less than his usual force and effect, and in the 
great duet which follows, his voice gave way at the 
most trying point. Mlle. Geismar, with admirable 
self-possession and presence of mind, took up her 











part in the duet, and gave it with brilliant effect, 
amidst the warmest plaudits of the audience. On 
the repetition of the passage, Philippe rallied brave- 
ly, and gave the required note with the full force of 
his fine organ. He was called before the curtain, as 
both he and Geismar had been several times during 
the progress of the opera, and seemed to feel sensibly 
the indulgence of the audience. 

To-night, two acts of “Si j’etais Roi,” in which 
Cabell and Colson appear, and the entire ‘“‘ Trova- 
tore’”’ with Ecarlat, Melchisedec, Dalmont and Geis- 
mar ; the evening’s performance to be for the benefit 
of Mme. Dalmont and M. Cabell. 


New Yorx. The magnificent opera of ‘“ The 
Jewess,” which created on its presentation in Paris as 
much genuine popular approval as any work ever 
produced there, is now being performed in capital 
style at the Winter Garden. We have never heard 
more intense applause bestowed on artists than that 
excited by Mad. Fabbri and Mr. Stigelli in various 
points, especially at the conclusion of the first act, 
and in his superb aria and scena. The manner in 
which this work is given—the liberal and elegant 
stage arrangements, the ‘splendid costumes, the 
excellent orchestra, the capital singing, ought to make 
the fortune of a season ; and if New York be not sat- 
isfied, it will wait a cycle without such delectation. 
But this is not enough, so we have yet another new 
opera—one by Verdi—one at least not known here— 
founded on Schiller’s “ Robbers,” the principal part 
written for Jenny Lind when she appeared in London, 

It requires vast labor and professional experience 
to urge upon the stage so many operas as have been 
rendered this season at the Winter Garden, and by 
all the usages of reward for superior efforts and des- 
erts, the houses should be crowded ; for the city is 
full of people, resident and travelling, who should 
have the taste and means to attend these entertain- 
ments.— Tribune, June 4. 


Crevetann, O. On Friday evening, June Ist., 
there will be a Grand Concert under the management 
of the favorite manager Strakosch. The star of the 
evening will be the celebrated Miss ApELINA PattT1, 
the “ bright particular star’ of the New York Acad- 
emy of Music. She will be assisted on the occasion 
by Madame Strakosch, Brignoli, Ferri, Junca, and 
Maurice Strakosch himself. 

PuivapeLtpmia. THe Germanra.—The last re- 
hearsal of the Germania was held on Saturday, and 
was attended by an immense assembly, even ladies 
being obliged to stand in the avenues. The season 
ended brilliantly, and every thing encourages the or- 
chestra to keep together and continue their instruc- 
tive and interesting rehearsals in the autumn. Much 
good has been done by the Germania to the taste of 
our citizens in instrumental music, and the change is 
clearly perceptible from the time when the afternoon 
concerts scarcely attracted five hundred people, to 
the present day when two thousand are crushed into 
the Musical Fund Hall to enjoy the finely selected 
programmes. 

We are enabled to state that Mr. Sentz will resume 
the leadership of the orchestra as soou as he returns 
from Europe, if circumstances should permit him to 
— his contemplated voyage.—Filzgerald’s City 

tem. 


Roxsury, Mass. The organ in the Unitarian 
Church at Jamaica Plain has recently been enlarged 
by adding another manual—the Choir Organ—and 
nineteen stops, at a cost of $2000. It is now one of 
the most complete church organs in New England, 
having 13 stops in Great, 8 in Choir, 13 in Swell, 
which extends throughout, and 5in Pedals. Having 
been favored with a hearing of this instrument we 
found it fully up to the high standard which Messrs. 
Hook have established. In equality and purity of 
tone and power it rivals their best achievements in 
organ building. The society worshipping there are 
delighted with this new evidence of skill and faithful- 
ness of Messrs. Hook, and the opening was commem- 
orated by a sermon from the Pastor, and a well sung 
Te Deum by the Choir.—vening Gazette. 

Havana.—Letters speak of the continued suc- 
cess of the Italian Opera at the Tacon Theatre, 
where the Sisters Natrat, of Philadelphia, are the 
chief attractions. Although the fashionable season 
was past, they continued to have fine houses, and the 
enthusiasm of the public was immense. Norma, the 
Trovatore, and Lucrezia had been played a number of 
times, and they had brought out // Giuramento, which 
had been performed three times with immense suc- 
cess. Agnes took the part of Elisa, Fanny that of 
Bianca, Signor Testa (the husband of Fanny) that 
of Viscardo, and Florenza that of Manfredo. 
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Music sy Mar.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail’ 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of eonveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates, 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Fondest, dearest, good night. Abt. 25 


This is a four-part song of genuine merit, and isa 
charming gem for a parlor concert or serenade. 


Quartet. 


’Neath the old arbor tree. Song. R. S. Taylor. 25 


A plaintive melody and well adapted to the words, 
which are of good sentiment. 


The Lover of 72. Comic Song. C. W. Glover. 25 
This is a capital and very humorous song, and ev- 
ery lover of mirth should secure a copy. 
Before and after marriage. Comic song or duet. 
T. B. Brett. 25 
Quite effective as a duet, and would please much at 
a minor concert. 
With Guitar Accompaniment. 


Arranged by Curtiss, 25 


I’ve left my snow clad hills. “ Linley. 25 


Two beautiful melodies well arranged, with accom- 
paniment for the Guitar. They will commend them- 
selves. The latter acquired celebrity as one of Jenny 
Lind’s finest songs. 


My Brother’s Grave. 


Instrumental Music. 


Mazurka des Traineux. Arranged for 8 hands, 
by T. Bissell. 1,25 


Ascher’s best mazurka, so deservedly popular; ex- 
cellently arranged for four performers on two pianos, 
and adding another gem to the list of exhibition 
pieces, which are in much demand. 


(A mother’s prayer.) 
L. P. Gerville. 35 


A companion to the universally popular ‘* Maiden’s 
Prayer.” A beautiful strain of a devotional charac- 
ter, imbedded in ornamental passages of the most 
pleasing kind. Medium difficulty. 


Pritre d’une mére. 


Maple Leaf Waltz. J. L. Ensign. 30 


A parlor waltz of more than ordinary merit, evinc- 
ing talent and seholarship. 


L’Agate. Valse brilliante. O. J. Shaw. 35 


A melodious and effective ‘‘ morceau de Salon.” 


Books. 


Convention Cnorvs Boox. A collection of 
Anthems, Choruses, Glees and Concerted 
Pieces, for the use of Musical Conventioas, 
Choral Societies, &c. 30 


No more useful book for Musical Gatherings has 
been published, if indeed anything equal to it. The 
pieces it contains have hitherto been distributed 
through half a dozen or more large and expensive vel- 
umes, the purchase of which was impossible to per- 
sons of limited means. In this form they can be ob- 
tained ata trifling cost. Societies, Choirs and Musi- 
cal Clubs will at once provide themselves with a full 
supply of this valuable collection, Its contents will 
be found invaluable for practice. 




















